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in The Rebuilding of Europe Dr. Hill points out the contrast between 
the absolute state and the democratic state in respect to the attitude of 
each towards the authority of international law as it has existed in the 
past and towards the possible strengthening of its authority and the 
enlargement of its scope in the future. He emphasizes at the start that 
"the Great War was not in its beginning, and is not now, so much a 
struggle between different forms of government as it is a question 
regarding the purpose and spirit of all governments;" and in chapter 
after chapter he shows the intimate connection between the possibility 
of a stable international peace, based upon law and justice, and the 
theory of the individual state whether as a "will to power" or as a 
'will to justice." In considering the problem of "International Organ- 
ization" Dr. Hill differs from the advocates of the League to Enforce 
Peace and other plans for "a general international government" in that 
he is prepared to admit into a league of nations only the smaller group 
of constitutional states which have "approximately identical types of 
government." He is opposed to anything in the nature of a "super- 
state," but on the other hand urges forcibly the need of the "renuncia- 
tion, to some extent at least, of absolute sovereignty," and goes so far as 
to hold that the constitutional states, assembled in conference, must be 
ready to "submit to any decisions in the nature of general laws which 
after full discussion the large majority is willing to accept and agrees 
to observe." 

Though popular in form Dr. Hill's volume will prove of more than 
passing value. He is dealing with the fundamental principles of law 
and justice which in their various aspects must underlie all forms of 
government, national or international. The only regret of the reader 
will be that the several chapters of the volume, being a reprint of maga- 
zine articles and of public lectures, do not present their thought with 
that conciseness of language and logic of sequence which would more 
effectively direct the attention of the country to the vital problems they 
discuss. 

C. G. Fenwick. 

Bryn Mawr College. 

Political History of Poland. By E. H. Lewinski-Corwin. 
(New York: The Polish Book Importing Company. 1917. 
Pp. xv, 628.) 

This is the most detailed and comprehensive, and one of the most 
readable and illuminating of the numerous histories of Poland which 
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the war has brought us. The author shows a wide acquaintance with 
Polish historical literature, insight, accuracy, and a sense of propor- 
tion. Despite the title, he has given an unusual amount of attention to 
social, economic, and intellectual development. Particularly interest- 
ing is the account of the events in Poland since the outbreak of the war, 
although one may be allowed to doubt whether the pro-Austrian and 
anti-Russian tendency among the Poles has been quite so strong as is 
here affirmed. 

In spite of the terrific devastation caused by the war, and the pre- 
carious position of the new Polish government, which owes its origin 
to the Central Powers but is probably resolved to part company with 
them at the first opportunity, the author is confident that "the Polish 
question has never before been so near its full and satisfactory solution." 
The solution to which he looks forward is "a reconstructed and united, 
free and independent Poland," connected by federal ties with a free 
Lithuania and a free Ukraine, that is, the reestablishment on a demo- 
cratic basis of the huge empire of the Jagellonians, the second largest 
state in Europe. 

The American public has never been lacking in sympathy for Poland, 
but it has, perhaps, been slow to recognize the fact emphasized in this 
volume, that the restoration of the Polish state is today more necessary 
than ever before: not only as an act of international justice, but also 
because this gifted and virile nation, which has spent its historic life in 
resisting the Teutonic Drang nach Osten and which holds so important 
and exposed a geographical position, is capable, if given its rights, of 
becoming one of the strongest barriers against the designs of Pan- 
Germanism, one of the essential bulwarks of the liberty of Europe. 

R. H. Lord. 

Harvard University. 

The Town Laborer, 1760-1832: The New Civilization. By 
J. L. Hammond and Barbara Hammond. (London: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 1917. Pp. xii, 346.) 

The authors of The Village Labourer, 1760-1882, have now completed 
their picture of political and industrial England for the period between 
the Industrial Revolution and the passage of the Reform Bill, by 
describing for us the lot of the town laborer. It is a faithful and 
sympathetic and, therefore, a sad narrative; but it is an informing one, 
for the authors do not merely describe objective facts, recount the old 



